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WRITER’S CRAMP: ITS NATURE 
AND ITS CURE. 


In order to understand writer’s cramp it is 
necessary to remember what physiologically is 
involved in the education of the muscles to 
perform certain complicated acts. The will 
does not pick out the muscles which are to be 
brought into play to hold a pen; it simply 
directs itself to the result. The combination 
or coérdination of the muscles is determined 
by the will, but is effected by another agency. 

The performance of writing is a very com- 
plicated process, requiring for its efficient per- 
formance the integrity of a great number of 
different parts, which the books explain at 
length, but the naming of the various muscles 
and nerves is not necessary here. Failure in 
any one portion of the moving apparatus inter- 
feres with the production of the movement that 
is required, and the kind of failure is determined 
by the location of the lesion, or, in other words, 


by the nature of the process, or function, which 
is lost or disturbed. The pen movements may 
be guided partially by the eye, but the guidance 
is defective for the most complicated acts. If 
the motor nerve be damaged, the muscle is 
pro tanto palsied. If the sensory nerves 
be injured, sensation is defective. If 
the sense of muscular condition be in 
abeyance, the power to control either the 
kind or force of contraction is without its 
guide. Many movements are automatic; we 
adopt them without education and without 
effort; others are the result of laborious prac- 
tice. It would seem that the body is naturally 
endowed with certain paths or lines of nerve- 
action, along which al! moves easily. 

But the process of education in performing 
writing consists in frequent repetition by an act 
of the will of certain complicated movements. 
Repetition makes them easy, until at length 
they are executed without effort, and almost 
unconsciously. By education what was once 
difficult and required effort becomes more and 
more easy and at last automatic. It cannot be 
doubted that some changes may and do.take 
place in the nutrition of the parts, through 
which these lines of nerve-action run, and their 
education involves structural alteration in the 
organs. No man writes well who has not keen 
sight and quick sense of touch, just as no man 
plays the violin well who has not an acute ear 
and a delicate power of feeling in his fingers. 
In all cases of educated movement some 
“sense” is needed, and it is an important ele- 
ment in the process by which the result is ob- 
tained. What happens ir writer’s cramp and 
like maladies is a perverted nutrition of the 
parts, a worn-out activity, or a degeneration, 
which may arise without over exertion. The 
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disease is known to pass readily from one side 
of the body to the other. 

Coérdination of movement is a most complex 
process, requiring integrity of sensation, as well 
as of motor nerve and of cerebellum. The real 
mischief may be some want of limiting and guid- 
ing influence ordinarily through sensation from 
external impressions. Although we speak of 
this kind as “cramp,” there is not an actual 
condition of cramp. The muscles are not para- 
lyzed, and are equal to all other work, except the 
particular actions in which they acquired the 
disability. There is impotence in respect to 
the particular position and movements involved 
for writing. There is no disorder of intelli- 
gence, no lack of ideas, and the motor appara- 
tus is intact; but the muscles, so long and con- 
stantly employed in the prehension of the pen, 
the poising of the hand and forearm, and in the 
movement of the pen, become unequal to the 
task. 

Under the head of writer’s “cramp” are in- 
cluded various morbid conditions, for it is only 
in common that they disturb or render impossi- 
ble the delicate and complicated movements re- 
quired for writing. It is impossible to classify 
with any degree of accuracy the several forms 
in accordance with their genesis, while the 
symptoms of disturbance of, or interference 
with, particular vocations, which is common 
to them, keeps them sufficiently together in 
practice. 

Three divisions are suggested by Benedict — 
the spastic, the tremulous, and the paralytic 
form. 

It may not be amiss to give quite in detail 
the symptomatology of the disease as set forth 
by various authors, for no two persons are 
afflicted exactly alike, and those who suspect 
they may be afflicted will thus be able to deter- 
mine with more accuracy whether the symptoms 
apply to their own case. 

The spasms of the hand, with incodrdination, 
which are manifested in writing appear most 
frequently within the territory of the median 
nerve, of the radial nerve, or, finally, of the 
ulnar nerve. the spasm in the direction of the 
median nerve may be tonic, in which case the 
thumb and index finger are curved inward and 
seize the pen convulsively; at other times the 


spasm is clonic, and then these two members 
are forced to perform a movement of propul- 
sion, which often causes the pen to twirl around 
its own axis, or presses the pen firmly to the 
paper. 

In the beginning of the affection—and it 
comes like a thief in the night—a disagreeable 
sensation of tension in the hand is felt only 
after the patient has been writing for a long 
time, and hardly attracts attention at first, until 
the hand becomes more and more fatigued, and, 
together with the fingers, soon becomes at- 
tacked with tremor, which forces the patient to 
rest frequently while writing. As this difficulty 
in writing becomes more marked, the forma- 
tion of the thick and fine strokes becomes inter- 
fered with, and the letters become small, poorly 
formed, and indistinct. When the attempt is 
made to correct this imperfection by increasing 
the attention and the efforts to handle the pen, 
an increase in the spasms and weakness of the 
arm and hand are the result. This is soon fol- 
lowed by complete spasm of the flexors and 
extensors, and contraction in certain muscles 
of the fingers, producing a painful tension, more 
marked in the extensor muscles of the forearm, 
but involving even the muscles of the shoulder 
and thorax. The growth of the disability is 
slow, but sure. 

Fatigue in the much-used muscles, pain in 
the forearm, in the wrist, and in the hand are 
experienced. So strong is the sense of fatigue, 
and it may be pain, that the arm is steadied, 
and the pen is seized with a firmer grip, and 
great efforts are made to relieve the fatigued 
muscles by writing with the whole arm. The 
writing changes its character and becomes ir- 
regular. The muscles of the first three fingers 
after a time are given to fibrillary trembling. 
The thumb is especially affected, and is also 
often the seat of a dull, aching pain. 

Finally, writing becomes impossible. The 
pen is taken up, a strong effort of the will tries 
to force the muscles to the task, but they obsti- 
nately refuse to execute the movements. Super- 
vision of the higher senses over the muscular 
movement ceases to be exercised. In other 
words, the mode of writing becomes largely 
automatic. For atime the patient writes bet- 
ter, when he is not occupied in directing the 
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formation of every letter, and allows the mus- 
cles, as it were, to take care of themselves. 
Constantly, however, he feels the necessity of 
mental action, and this action invariably in- 
creases the difficulty, until the very moment the 
attempt is made to write, the pen, actuated by 
the muscles of the fingers, executes such dis- 
orderly movements as to bear no analogy what- 
ever to the words which he attempts to write. 
The spasm is much worse if the patient is 


excited or is particularly anxious to do his best. 


Besides fibrillary trembling, a condition of tonic 
spasm seizes the thumb and flexors of the fin- 
gers. Itis quite natural that the great efforts 
which the patient makes to relieve the fatigued 
muscles should affect his nerves, and the oftener 
he fails, the more nervous he becomes. We 
may safely assert that very seldom is a sufferer 
from writer's cramp and similar muscular affec- 
tions entirely free from nervousness. There 
are still other groups of cases in which marked 
paresis or weakness of.the flexors of the thumb 
and fingers exist. I have always noticed that 
all the symptoms mentioned occur only during, 
and shortly after, the patient has been engaged 
in his special act of writing, telegraphing, piano- 
playing, or similar work, disappearing after a 
few moments’ rest, to appear again on the re- 
sumption of the same action. A patient with 
writer’s cramp may perform all other acts with 
the hand and arm with impunity, except writ- 
ing. In many cases he can write with a pencil 
for a short time comparatively well, but as soon 
as he attempts to use the pen, his muscles do 
not obey his will. The same applies to all 
other mechanical occupations. 

The telegraph operator is very often able to 
write or draw without the slightest difficulty, 
but as soon as he touches the key, he is power- 
less. I could mention many similar cases. 

Now let us consider the theory, for it is only 
theory, as to the nature of this difficulty. From 
my point of view I divide all cases of this kind 
into two classes, local and central. 

It is only those of the local cases that I at- 
tempt to cure. It is my first duty, conse- 
quently, to determine first the nature of the 
case before me. If it is a central one, I have 
generally found that not only the special mus- 
cles used in writing, telegraphing, etc., are 


affected, but that the whole arm, very often the 
whole side of the body, shows a paralytic condi- 
tion, generally accompanied by a sort of severe 
tremor or numbness. This, however, is not 
always so. Now, as to the local cases; gener- 
ally, as I have said already, both nerves and 
muscles are affected. 

I come now to the most critical point of this 
distressing disease, to the causes. They are as 
various, I think, as the effects. From my ex- 
perience I divide the causes into three classes: 
(1) weakness of the nerves, (2) weakness of the 
muscles, and (3) weakness of both nerves and 
muscles. 

The nervous system is so complicated and so 
finely organized, that it is very difficult to un- 
derstand why sufferers from these troubles are 
able to perform their usual duties without 
difficulty to-day and find themselves helpless to- 
morrow. It is equally hard to account for the 
fact that some are much more disposed to con- 
tract these troubles than others. In cases of 
this kind, more or less disturbance of the 
activity of the nerves is apparent, causing in a 
great many cases an oversensitiveness. This | 
will illustrate as follows: Some patients when 
alone can get along with their work fairly well, 
but when they are conscious of observation 
they are more or less disturbed. The same can 
be said of one afflicted with any impediment of 
speech, or with stuttering. He will talk with 
much less difficulty when he is unobserved 
than when he is closely watched. 

The second cause is weakness of the muscles. 
Particular muscles of the hand and arm may be 
constantly exercised in daily duties and become 
very strong, while others, through unintentional 
neglect, become correspondingly weak and 
flabby. This uneven condition will eventually 
produce cramps and trembling of the weak 
muscles, which later on will be conveyed to the 
stronger muscles, that should work in harmony 
with the weak ones. 

The third cause is weakness of both nerves 
and muscles. These cases are by far the more 
numerous and, unfortunately, the more difficult 
ones, and require great patience and pains- 
taking effort on my part, as well as on the part 
of the patients, and are due to an overworked 


condition of both muscles and nerves. I have 
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never been able to discover positively, and with 
perfect satisfaction to myself, which condition 
is primary and which secondary. Is the low 
condition of the nerves consequent on that of 
the muscles, or is the reverse the case? 

Naturally, one would suppose that perfect 
rest would benefit these sufferers, but it seldom 
does. When rest is found to cure a supposed 
case of this kind, one can safely say that the 
patient was never truly affected by real writer’s 
cramp. 

The means employed in my method of treat- 
ment are very simple, consisting in massage 
and gymnastic exercises. To repeat what Dr. 
Douglass Graham says in his book “On Mas- 
sage,” the vaguest generalities exist as to the 
manner of doing massage, even among the best 
authors on the subject. It is no matter how 
precisely and carefully worded the description 
of it may be, it is not likely to be comprehended, 
unless one sees, feels, and attempts to do mas- 
sage himself, and compares his efforts with 
those of others; for massage, though it may be 
studied as a science, has, like everything else 
in medicine and surgery, to be practiced as an 
art; and the same may be said of this that Dr. 
John Hilton said of surgery: “There is much 
that cannot be systematized, that cannot be con- 
veyed from mind to mind in books and articles.” 

The gymnastics are active and passive 
motions, consisting in stretching and contract- 
ing the arm and fingers. The fundamental 
methods of my treatment can easily be con- 
ceived by every medical man, but it is not the 
same with the execution. This must be adapted 
to every special case. First of all, the really 
affected muscles must be recognized and sub- 
jected to treatment by massage and gymnastics 
in a special manner. To do that requires ex- 
perience, accurate knowledge of the manifold 
appearances of the writer’s cramp, and a cer- 
tain natural ability. 

A leading factor in the development of my 
method was my experience as a teacher of pen- 
manship, especially as regards the manner of 
holding and guiding the pen. Both should for 
each individual be adapted to the individual 
formation of the hand and forearm, and not 
according to a general or normal rule. This is 
not only the main point, but the basis of my 


treatment. Writer’s cramp cannot be cured 
according to a general rule, or according to a 
specified method. No two hands are alike, 
and while general precepts in writing may be 
observed, the rules must be modified and 
adapted to the individual. A method must be 
found for the hand in qu2stion—not the 
reverse. Each individual hand must be studied, 
not only by the anatomist as to its form and the 
formation of all its muscles, not only by the 
physiologist in reference to the functions and 
actions of the muscles, but, above all, by the 
teacher of writing in reference to the special and 
particular way in which the individual holds his 
pen and writes, what muscles he prefers to make 
use of. Notwo men perform the action of writ- 
ing in exactly the same manner, and writer’s 
cramp does not affect the very same muscles with 
equal intensity in all cases. It needs not only 
a good physician, but a good and experienced 
teacher of writing to recognize quickly the 
muscles principally affected, and consequently 
direct the treatment where it rightly belongs. 
These muscles have in one sense to be taught 
writing over again. They must work correctly 
and coérdinate themselves accurately in respect 
to this occupationalone. I have said before that 
the patients can perform any other work, except 
writing, without being seized by cramps. The 
affected extremity needs no general massage, no 
general gymnastics, no general tonic treatment, 
because it is in nowise impaired in its general 
usefulness; it needs, so to say, restoration of 
one particular functional ability, and to do this, 
an adept, or expert conversant with the occupa- 
tion, and capable of imparting it to others, is, 
above all, fitted for the task, if he combines his 
dexterity in that particular occupation with suf- 
ficient anatomical and physiological knowledge. 
Before I begin my treatment, I always examine 
the patient’s mode and style of writing, the way 
he holds his pen, the position of the arm, hand, 
and fingers, the movements he makes, the way 
he has adopted in upward and downward 
strokes, in vertical, horizontal, or slanting 
directions. I study his individual method of 
writing, and notice ali the faults in the same. 
During the treatment, while the normal func- 
tions of the affected muscles are being restored, 
the patient receives instruction in the correct 
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position for holding the pen, and in the method 
of writing, as adapted to his individuality. I 
have mentioned only penmanship as an ex- 
ample. All other functional disturbances in the 
occupations of telegraphing, typewriting, piano 
and violin playing have to be treated exactly in 
the same manner. I have studied and prac- 
ticed them all; I can telegraph and I play the 
piano and violin, I can sew and knit, and am 
well acquainted with all mechanical manual 
occupations. 

There are more patients afflicted with this 
complaint in the new world than in the old. 
America stands preéminent in every kind of 
work that requires manual dexterity and skill. 
American workmen, besides, accomplish more 








in a given time than those of any other country- 
The high extent to which division of labor has 
been carried here has a good deal to do with 
this. The spirit of competition here is greater 
than anywhere else. 

If one lady writes 2,000 envelopes in one day, 
another one immediately strives to break the 
record by an additional hundred. This holds 
good in all departments of technical labor. Un- 
told numbers of people are affected, partially or 
completely, by this disease, and lose to a greater 
or less degree their chance for earning a liveli- 
hood. These, I maintain, can almost all be 
cured. 

Fulius Wolff. 


New York, N. Y. 





A score and more of years of contributing 
ought to make it possible for a writer to throw 
‘out some hints that might prove useful to new, 
if not young, writers; and probably they will 
mot feel hurt if the shoes offered fit so well 
that they can wear them. 

Of course, to be an accepted contributor 
means more than appears upon the surface, and 
sharp eyes are needed to look beneath the top 
of the waters of discouragement to find the real 
reason why papers are so often declined, with 
or without thanks. Who cares to receive the 
printed slips that tell that the editor is grateful 
for the privilege of reading the rejected manu- 
script. 

Now, what is the reason that it is returned, — 
that is, allowing that sometimes the hopper is 
full, or the editorial purse low ? 

New writers who seize upon some passing 
fad, some taking item that is of interest, and 
can work it up to a successful point, often run 
tight up to the top of the ladder that others are 
still climbing with difficulty. But it is not every 
one who can write an entertaining letter to a 
friend, who can write an article that is worth 
hard cash to a busy editor who has a vast 
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amount of material at his disposal. Natural 
gifts count for a great deal, but grammar and 
punctuation count for quite as much. How 
tiresome it is to be jerked back by a semi-colon 
when a comma (only a breath ) is all that needs 
to find place in the lines; and how very un- 
necessary new writers think it is to study 
punctuation. 

Then the articles often lack smap; they are 
written in a desultory, letterish style, that makes 
the editor weary. Editors who sit beyond the 
closed doors of their sanctums are not half so 
mean as they are thought to be. They know a 
desirable thing when they see it, and their fin- 
gers are so trained by experience that they can 
tell a good manuscript almost by touch. 

But take the opinion of one who knows, if 
you will, for it is true: a well-written, well- 
punctuated, snappy article, that does mot bear 
the wear and tear of travel, must find a resting 
place when it arrives at the proper door; for 
even with plenty on hand, few editors will not 
push others aside for what pleases their taste 
and fancy. 

Marion Barton Bell. 


Orancg, N. J. 
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The article in this number of THE WRITER 
on “ Writer’s Cramp,” by Julius Wolff, a teacher 
of penmanship at Frankfort-on-the Main, who 
is now in New York, will undoubtedly be read 
with special interest. Mr. Wolff's method of 
treatment may be described as follows: It con- 
sists of a combined employment of gymnastics 
and massage. The gymnastics are of two 
kinds: First, active, in which the patient moves 
the fingers, hands, forearms, and arms in ail 
directions possible, each muscle being made to 
contract from six to twelve times, with consid- 
erable force, and with a pause after each move- 
ment, the whole exercise not exceeding thirty 
minutes, and being repeated two or three times 
daily ; second, passive, in which the same move- 
ments are made as in the former, except that 


each one is arrested by another person in a 
steady and regular manner. This may be re- 
peated as often as the active exercise. Mas- 
sage is to be practiced daily for about twenty 
minutes, beginning at the periphery; percus- 
sion of the muscles is considered an essential 
part of the massage. Combined with this are 
peculiar lessons in pen-prehension and writing. 
Mr. Wolff has had great success in the treat- 


ment of writer’s cramp abroad. 


* 
* 


No one has ever yet been able to explain why 
it is that people who own typewriters, and use 
them for making manuscripts, so frequently 
think it necessary to write the letters to accom- 
pany them with a pen, or to sign the manu- 
scripts with a pen-written, instead of a machine- 
written, name. Every one knows, of course, 
that a typewritten signature to a business 
document or an important letter is not regarded 
as a signature in a court of law, and so there 
is a reason why important letters or contracts 
should be signed with a pen, but for ordinary 
letters — like one submitting a manuscript to an 
editor, for instance — a typewritten signature is 
all right. Just as a manuscript should never 
be offered pen-written if typewriting is possi- 
ble, so a letter sent with a manuscript should 
always be typewritten, if the writer possesses a 
machine — signature and all. The reason is, 
of course, that the typewritten letter is more 
legible than one written with a pen, and in the 
signature especially legibility is a matter of 
some consequence. Even people who write a 
fairly legible hand often write their names so 
blindly that a skilful proof-reader would be 
puzzled to make them out. The typewriter 
overcomes this difficulty. Why not use it, 
when it is at hand? 

aw ** 

Writing of the incomes of the professional 
classes in England, Price Collier in the Febru- 
ary number of the Forum estimates that there 
are probably about 250 people in England who 
are making some kind of a living at writing 
novels. Of these, about fifty, with this and 
other work, clear more than $5,000 a year; a 
dozen make $10,000; and perhaps two or three, 
$15,000. Essayists and poets, as a rule, make 
nothing, and the great majority of novelists 
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make nothing. Journalists of the first rank 
make $5,000 a year, but, except a very few 
editors, none reach $10,000. Journalists who 
are reporters or paragraphists, and do all kinds 
of work, make from $1,000 to $2,000 a year. 
It would be interesting to get authentic figures 
regarding the incomes of literary workers in the 
United States — but authentic figures of this 
kind have never been secured as yet. There is 
a sort of glittering generality, indeed, about the 


estimates that Mr. Collier gives. 


a 
* * 


The ability to write with either hand at 
will, or with both hands at once, used to bea 
very rare accomplishment, but a good many 
authors have it now. They use the typewriter. 


* 
* * 


Itis an odd fact that “ poetry” is an anagram 
for “poverty,” with one letter lacking — and 
that letter is a“ V”! 


* 
* * 


“So utterly unnecessary an unhappy ending ” 

( April WRITER, p. 58) was really so uttterly 

unnecessary an unhappy sentence, that it is not 

strange that one of the readers of THE WRITER 
should devote a postal card to objecting to it. 
W. H. H. 





> 


A VISION OF LITERARY GHOSTS. 


He had been writing busily all the evening. 
At length he came to the last paragraph. After 
composing an elaborate note to the Editor, he 
folded his manuscript, sealed and addressed the 
envelope, and rang for his servant to put it in 
the post. This done, he “ betook himself to his 
couch.” 

But the night was warm, and he could not 
sleep. The air seemed to be filled with voices. 

Presently a woman’s voice rose higher than 
the rest and said: ‘“ My name is Gladys, yet I 
am not glad. I am a heroine. My author 
states that I am beautiful, with a snow-white 
skin, ebon hair, ruby lips, and emerald eyes. I 
am appalled at this description, and am afraid 
to be alone with myself!” 

Then a melancholy voice replied: “ Thou art 
not alone, fair Gladys; for I, the heavy villain, 
am obliged to follow thee over the earth. I 
grow extremely weary, yet find the pursuit not 


so humiliating as that solecism which constrains 
me, in the last chapter, to kill myself in France 
by eating a poison persimmon —a fruit which 
is not poisonous, and which does not grow in 
France. Ah, woe is me!” 

Here a third voice cried: “Your shame is 
great, but scarcely equals mine. I! I use bad 
grammar on the very first page! I ‘laugh ’ every 
remark I make, or ‘ frown,’ or ‘storm,’ or ‘rage’ 
it; but never, zever simply say it, as other peo- 
ple do. I am ‘ garmented’ in men’s clothes; | 
smoke furiously, and from time to time exclaim 
‘By Jove!’ and pull my long moustache — yet | 
am only an animated broomstick, and not a 
man.” 

Whereupon a small, childish voice made 
moan: “But my trouble is greater still; for 
behold in me a weird monstrosity. I am a 
child who never said a childish thing!” 

“And we!” cried a whole chorus of voices. 
“Pray listen to us! From beginning to end, 
we have been obliged to prattle about the hero- 
ine’s virtues, the villain’s knavery, and the 
hero’s love. Not a word of interest has ever 
passed our lips, just because we were created 
to ‘help the plot along.’” 

At last the writer slept. 

A few days later his manuscript was returned, 
“with thanks.” 

Said he: “I wonder why?” 

Margaretta M. Morley. 


CLEVELAND, Ohio. 


@————————— 


REJECTION SLIPS. 


In looking over a box full of rejection slips, 
one cannot help being amused at the different 
wording. 

One magazine has a large supply of matter 
already on hand, etc. — from which the untried 
author would think that if it were not for the 
articles already on hand, his humble effort 
would be taken. 

Another says that the article is not exactly 
suited to the wants of the publication to which 
it was sent, but doubtless it will find acceptance 
elsewhere. This in very many cases is likely 
to be true. 

Others briefly say that they have no use for 
the article, which they now return with regrets. 
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The astonishing part of it all, however, is 
the gratitude the editors seem to feel for the 
“honor” of having been enabled to read the 
article! To take rejection slips at exactly 
what they say would be to believe that really 
your article is quite wonderful, and that the 
editor is honored and pleased at having been 
able to read it; furthermore, there is no doubt 
but that some other editor will find it exactly 
suited to his needs; for “rejection does not 
necessarily imply lack of merit.” 

Now, why can’t editors use a simple business 
form that expresses what they mean, and yet 
which does not imply that the author is a soft- 
hearted creature who will be crushed by a 
refusal ? 

If the author is going into the fight, he must 
expect to be treated4n a business-like way. 

If the editor doesn’t want his goods, that is 
enough, let him return them; but don’t, I beg, 
enclose those wearisome slips. 

How I blessed the editor who enclosed with 
my rejected story a bit of paper, on which was 
written, “ Not available.” 

This was sensible. 

Of course, we writers don’t like refusals — no 
one does. But we expect them, and editors 
can make them less unwelcome if they will only 
remedy the wording of their rejection slips. 
Harriet Caryl Cox. 


ABINGTON, Mass. 


2 


QUERIES. 





Which is right, “ To-morrow is Sunday,” or 
“ To-morrow will be Sunday ” ? A. F. G. 

{ The editor of the Fournal of Commerce, who 
recently answered a similar question, took the 
ground that, according to the technical rules of 
grammar, the phrase “ to-morrow is” is correct. 
That which is always true in given conditions, 
he said, should, when stated within those con- 
ditions, be put in the present tense. Moreover, 
he argued, “ to-morrow is” is sanctioned by the 
best usage, which is the ultimate test of correct- 
ness in speech. He cited examples from the 
standard English version of the Bible, as fol- 
lows: “ To-morrow is the rest of the holy Sab- 
bath,” Ex. xvi: 23; “To-morrow is the feast of 
the Lord,” Ex. xxxvi: 5; “ Behold, to-morrow 
is the new moon,” I. Samuel xx: 5. And so in 


Shakespeare: “To-morrow is the joyful day,” 
“As You Like It,” Act iv., scene 3; “ Know 
to-morrow is the wedding day,” “ Taming of the 
Shrew,” Act iii., scene 1; “ And say, to-morrow 
is St. Crispin,” “Henry V.,” Act iv., scene 3; 
“For, lords, to-morrow is a busy day,” “ Richard 
III.,” Act v., scene 3. 

It is hard, of course, to oppose such authori- 
ties as the Bible and Shakespeare, but as a 
matter of fact they are not infallible, so far as 
their use of English is concerned, and in the 
case of “to morrow is” it is doubtful if their 
usage in the passages quoted coincides with that 
of the language of the present day. It is the 
habit of English-speaking people to put future 
things into the future tense, and even though 
“to-morrow is” may seem technically correct, the 
futurity of the idea makes the use of the future 
tense not only allowable, but natural and desira- 
ble. ‘The argument that “to-morrow ” exists only 
with relation to “to-day” applies equally well 
to “yesterday,” but no one would think of say- 
ing for that reason, “ Yesterday is Friday.” 
“ Yesterday was Friday ” and “ To-morrow will 
be Sunday” are equally correct for common 
usage. The grammarian and the purist may 
stick to “ To-morrow is Sunday,” if they will. — 
W. H. H. J 


Can THE WRITER, or any reader thereof, 
tell me the name of the author of a poem en- 
titled “ Magdalena”? It is a story of a lady of 
Seville, in Spain. I have asked for the author’s 
name several times, and of as many publica- 
tions, in vain; and now! cometo THE WRITER 
for similar information. I shall be grateful to 
any one for the information desired. N. H. 


[ The editor of THE WrirTer has never seen 
the poem referred to. Can any reader give 
“N. H.” the information desired ? — w. H. H. ] 


Which is the higher authority, the dictionary 
or the rhetorics? For example: “To con- 
sider.” One of its definitions in Webster is 
“to estimate, think, regard, view; as, I con- 
sider him wise, a philosopher.” The rhetorics 
agree in saying that this use of “consider” is 
incorrect. I could give a number of examples 
where the two authorities differ. o. T. Cc. 


{ The aim of the dictionaries is to give all the 
meanings of any word in popular use. The 
aim of the rhetorics is to tell what good usage 
is, not what popular usage is. Accordingly, in 
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<ase of conflict between the dictionary and the 
thetorics, the rhetorics must be regarded as 
the higher authority. — Ww. H. H. ] 





THE SCRAP BASKET. 


Iam more amused than surprised at a sug- 
gestion ot process offered by “ B. D.,” of South 
Kaukauna, Wis., in the April WRITER. He 
wants to save paper at the cost of ingenuity 
and time. The day has come when sulphite 
fibre is king of cotton and linen, both. Ameri- 
can paper, whether for manuscript, pencil, or 
web-perfecting type impression, is cheaper than 
thought itself! At Kaukauna, every working 
day in the year, are produced many tons of scrib- 
blers’ medium, at so low a price per ton that he 
would not care to weigh his original ideas in the 
balance. His thrift would have been com- 
mendable when paper was at a premium, but 
that is not the case now, nor will it ever be 
again, unless the supply of wood shall become 
exhausted. H.C. L. 

Jersey City Hercuts, N. J. 


+» 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 





Tue ExperiMENTAL NovgL, AND OTHER Essays. 
Zola. Translated by Belle M. Sherman. 413 pp. Cloth, 
$2.00. New York: Cassell Publishing Co. 1893. 
‘Whatever one may think of Zola’s work or 

Zola’s art, his ideas regarding literary principles 

are interesting — perhaps the more so because 

they are not always in accordance with the canons 

-of established literature. This book of his is a 

‘collection of literary essays, of which * The Ex- 

perimental Novel” is but one. Others are en- 

titled: ** Naturalism on the Stage,” “* The Influ- 
ence of Money in Literature,” and “ The Novel,” 
some of the chapter subdivisions of the last- 
named paper being: “ The Reality,” “* Personal 

Expression,” “The Critical Formula Applied 

to the Novel,” “ Description,” and “ Morality.” 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the book 

is the essay on * The Novel.” 

“The greatest praise that could be formerly 
‘given to a novelist,” says Zola, “ was to say that 
*he had imagination.’ To-day this phrase 
would be looked upon almost as a criticism. 
This only goes to show that all the conditions 
of the novel have changed. Imagination is no 
longer the predominating quality of the novelist. 

“ Balzac and Stendhal are the men who lead 
‘this evolution; it is dating from their works 
that imagination no longer counts in the novel. 
Look at our great contemporaneous writers, 
Gustave Flaubert, Edmond and Jules de Gon- 


By Emile 


court, Alphonse Daudet: their talent does not 
come from what they have imagined, but from 
the manner in which they show forth nature in 
its intensity. 

“I insist upon this fall of the imagination, 
because in it I see the characteristic of the 
modern novel. While the novel was a recrea- 
tion for the mind, an amusement, from which 
was asked only animation and vivacity, it is 
easily understood that the important thing was 
to show an abundance of invention before any- 
thing else. Even when the historical novel and 
the novel with a purpose appeared, even then 
it was still imagination which reigned omni- 
present, either in calling up vanished times or 
in the form of arguments, which characters, 
formed according to the need of the author, 
expounded. With the naturalistic novel and 
the novel of observation and analysis, the con- 
ditions change at once. The novelist invents, 
indeed, still: he invents a plan, a drama; only 
it is a scrap of a drama, the first story he comes 
across and which daily life furnishes him with 
always. Then in the arrangement of the work 
this invention is only of very slight importance. 
The facts are there only as the logical results 
of the characters. The great thing is to set up 
living creatures, playing before the readers the 
human comedy in the most natural manner pos- 
sible. All the efforts of the writer tend to hide 
the imaginary under the real. 

“ One could write an interesting paper on the 
subject of how our great novelists of to-day 
work. They base nearly all their works on 
profuse notes. When they have studied with 
scrupulous care the ground over which they are 
to walk, when they have gotten information 
front all the possible sources, and when they 
hold in their hands the manifold data of which 
they have need, then only do they decide to sit 
down and write. The plan of the work is brought 
to them by the data themselves, because the 
facts always classify themselves logically, this 
one before that one. Inevitably the work takes 
shape; the story builds itself up from all the 
observations gathered together, from all the 
notes taken. one leading to the other, through 
the linking of the lives of the characters, and 
the climax is nothing more than a natural and 
inevitable consequence. You can easily see, in 
this work, how little part imagination has in it 
all. We are very tar removed, for example, 
from George Sand, who, they say, put herself 
before a mass ot white paper, and, starting out 
with the first idea, went on and on without stop- 
ping, composing in a steady stream, relying 
solely on her imagination, which brought her 
as many pages as she needed to complete a 
volume. 

“Suppose that one of our naturalistic novel- 
ists wishes to write a novel on theatrical life. 
He sets out with this general idea, without hav- 
ing as yet a single fact or a single character. 
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His first care is to gather together in his notesall 
that he knows of this world which he wishes to 
depict. He has known such and such an actor, 
he has witnessed such and sucha play. Here 
are data already, the best, for they have ripened 
within himself. Then he will set about the busi- 
ness, he will get the men who are best informed 
on the subject to talking, he will collect their ex- 
pressions, their stories, and their portraits. 
That is not all; he then turns to written docu- 
ments, reading up all that he thinks will be of 
the slightest service to him. Finally, he visits 
the places, lives a few days in the theatre, so as 
to gain a perfect knowledge of all its recesses ; 
he passes some evenings in an actress’ rooms, 
steeping himself as much as possible in the 
surrounding atmosphere. And, once his data 
are complete, his novel, as I have said, makes 
itself. The novelist needs but to distribute his 
facts logically. From what he has learned the 
plot of his drama, the story of which he has 
need as a general frame for his facts, will shape 
itself. The interest no longer lies in the 
strangeness of the story; on the contrary, the 
more commonplace and general it is, the more 
typical it becomes. Make your real characters 
move in real surroundings. To give your 
reader a scrap of human life, that is the whole 
purpose of the naturalistic novel.” 

“To-day the ruling characteristic of the nov- 


elist,” Zola goes on to say, “is the sense of 
reality — to feel nature and to be able to depict 


her as she really is. . . . A great novelist should 
have the sense of reality, and also personal ex- 
pression. . . . In a word, in a study of human- 
ity, I blame all description which is not an 
account of the environment which determines 
and completes man. I have sinned enough my- 
self to have the right to recognize the truth.” 

So much for Zola’s literary creed. His moral 
creed is expressed in another essay. where he 
says: “To write badly is the only crime which 
I can admit in literature... . A well-made 
phrase is a good action ... In my opinion, 
the unworthy begins where talent ends.” 

There are many passages in the volume, 
besides these, that are worthy of quotation. No 
student of the literary art can fail to be in- 
terested in it, no matter how much at variance 
his own ideas may be with what the author 
says. As for Zola’s own opinion of his work, 
that is expressed in his introduction, where he 
says: “Doubts assail me, and I ask myself, Is 
it possible that these articles will be found to 
be my best work? For I am overcome with 
shame when I think of the enormous pile of 
romantic rhetoric which lies behind me.” 

W. H. H. 
AuTHors AND Tuetr Pusiic in AnciENT Times. 

Haven Putnam. 309 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 

P. Putnam’s Sons. 1894. 

Mr. Putnam’s book, as its sub title says, is “a 
sketch of literary conditions and of the relations 


By George 
New York: G. 


with the public of literary producers, from the 
earliest times to the invention of printing.” It 
was originally written, the author says, to form 
a preliminary chapter, or general introduction, 
to a history of the origin and development of 
property in literature, a subject in which he 
has for some time interested himself. He 
points out that in the modern sense of the term, 
no such thing as literary property existed in 
ancient times, or, in fact, until some consider- 
able period had elapsed after the invention of 
printing. It was not until publishers began to- 
make arrangements to give compensation to con- 
temporaneous writers for the preparat:on of 
original works, or for original editorial work 
associated with classic texts, and not until, in 
connection with such arrangements, the pub- 
lishers succeeded in securing from the state 
authorities, in the shape of “privileges,” a. 
formal recognition of their right to control the 
literary work then produced, that literary 
property, in the sense of intellectual property, 
came into an assured and recognized, though 
still restricted, existence. Property of this 
kind did not exist in Athens, in Alexandria, or 
in classic Rome, although there is evidence 
that in these cities there gradually came into 
existence a system, or a practice, under which 
authors secured some compensation for their 
labors. The evidences, or indications, of pay- 
ments to authors are mainly to be traced in 
scattered references in their own works. It is- 
only when the Augustan age of Roman litera- 
ture is reached that we find in the works of 
such writers as Cicero, Martial, Horace, Catul- 
lus, and a few others a sufficient number of 
references upoa which to base some theory, at 
least, of the relations of the authors with their 
publishers, and also as to the publishing and 
bookselling methods of the time. Mr. Putnam 
has sketched in this book these “ beginnings of 
literary property,” and has prefixed some pre- 
liminary sketches concerning the beginnings of 
literature in Chaldea, Egypt, India, Persia, 
China, and Japan. His work is a most interest- 
ing and instructive one, and it is to be hoped’ 
that the engrossing business cares and the in- 
creased necessity for economizing eyesight, to 
which he refers in his preface, will not prevent 
him from carrying to completion his proposed 
sketch of the development of property in litera- 
ture from the invention of printing down to the 
present day. W. H. H. 


GerMan For Americans. By Dr. Jacob Mayer. Fourth. 
edition. 219 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Philadelphia: I. Kohler. 


1894. 

Dr. Mayer's “German for Americans” has. 
reached its fourth edition — perhaps the best 
evidence of its value as a means for self-in- 
struction in the German language. The plan 
of the book is excellent. The pronunciation of 
each German word used is given with the word, 
warranting correctness in reading. The gram- 
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matical rules, though simple and comparatively 
few, cover the whole ground. The collection 
of phrases and dialogues is arranged with due 
regard to the peculiarities of the language and 
the needs of the student at home and abroad. 
The vocabulary, containing about 5,000 words, 
classifies nouns according to their gender, in 
three columns on each page. Throughout, the 
book is a sensible one. Its method is practical, 
and the results of using it are likely to be good. 
W. H. H. 
Tue First Turee Years or Cui1tpHoop. By Bernard Perez. 

Edited and translated by Alice M. Christie. 295 pp. Cloth, 

$1.50. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 1894. 

Nothing can be of greater human interest 
than the study of the mental development of 
the child. M. Perez’s book is the result of his 
having set himself to follow out in little chil- 
dren the gradual awakening of those faculties 
which constitute the psychic activity. For 
such a work, as a lover of children, a trained 
psychologist, and a writer of padagogic litera- 
ture, M. Perez was admirably qualified. His 
book is not a biographical sketch of a single 
child. He has made special note of the prog- 
ress of one or two children who have come 
more especially within his observation, but his 
record is a wide and comprehensive one, com- 
paring observations of a large number of chil- 
dren and arranging the results attained. Its 
scope may best be understood from mention of 
some of the chapter headings, viz.: “The Fac- 
ulties of the Infant Before Birth,” “ The First 
Impressions of the New-born Child,” ‘ Motor 
Activity at the Beginning of Life—at Six 
Months —at Fifteen Months,” “The First 
Perceptions,” “ General and Special Instincts,” 
“ The Faculties of Intellectual Acquisition and 
Retention,” “On the Elaboration of Ideas,” 
“On Expression and Language,” “The Ais- 
thetic Sense in Little Children,” “The Morai 
Sense.” M. Perez looks at the infant from the 
educator’s point of view, and his book is a 
practical guide to the mother and teacher. It 
is both scientific and popular at once, and every 
intelligent parent will find it to be a book of 
unusual interest. W. H. H. 
Tue Book or THe Fatr. An historical and descriptive pres- 

entation of the world’s science, art, and industry, as viewed 

through the Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1893 By 

Hubert Howe Bancroft. Part IX. 40 pp. Paper, $1.00. 

Chicago and San Francisco: The Bancroft Company. 1894. 

Part IX. of the sumptuous Bancroft “ Book 
of the Fair” continues the lavishly illustrated 
account of the wonders of Machinery hall, at 
the Chicago exposition, including pictures of 
the modern paper-making machine, printing 
presses, paper-cutters, book-binder’s ruling and 
stitching machines, and one of the fast type- 
setting machines. In the same part is the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth chapter, describing 
and illustrating the Agricultural building and 


its exhibits. The value of this work becomes 
more evident with the publication of each new 
number. W. H. H. 
Practica, Synonyms. By John H. Bechtel. 226 pp. 
Cloth, 50 cents. Philadelphia: Penn Publishing Co. 1893. 
The merits of Mr. Bechtel’s new handbook 
of synonyms are its convenience of form, its 
clearness of arrangement, the broadness of its 
plan, and its feature of giving the prepositions. 
which are properly used with different words. 
This last-mentioned feature is an important one. 
Those who incorrectly use such expressions as 
“correspond with” for “correspond to,” or 
“different to” or “different than” for “ dif- 
ferent from,” will find their errors pointed out 
in this book. In forming his lists of synonyms 
Mr. Bechtel. has made them as diversified as 
possible by including words of somewhat dis- 
tantly related meaning, thus increasing copious- 
ness of suggestion in the enlarged group of 
words. The book is a handy one, and, kept 
within easy reach, it will supply in an instant 
the word for which a writer might long cudgel 
his brain in vain. W. H. H. 
Tue Stperian Exitx. By Gustav Nieritz. 


Mary E. Ireland, 122 pp. Cloth, 60 cents. 
Va.: Presbyterian Committee of Publication. 


Translated by 
Richmond, 
1894. 
Mrs. Ireland has earned an excellent reputa- 
tion as a translator, nine of her translations 


having been published and two more being now 


in press. “The Siberian Exile” is a charming 
story of Christian home life in Russia and 
Siberia. It is interesting and well-written, and 
the translator’s work has been admirably done. 
W. H. H. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[ All books sent to the editor of THz Writer will be ac- 
knowledged under this heading. They will receive such further 
notice as may be warranted by their importance to readers of 
the magazine. ] 


Love AFFarrs OF A Wortpty Man. By Maibelle Justice. 
311 pp. Paper, 50 cents. Chicago: F.T. Neely. 1804. 
Love Letrsers or A Wortpty Woman. By Mrs. W. K. 
Clifford. 285 pp. Paper, 50 cents. Chicago: F. 

Neely. 1894. 

Tue Awnarcuist. By Richard Henry Savage. 399 pp 
Paper, 50 cents. Chicago: F. T. Neely. 1894. 

On a Marcin. By Julius Chambers. 416 pp. Paper, 50 
cents. Chicago: F. T. Neely. 1894. 

A Deap Man’s Step. By Lawrence L. Lynch ( E. Murdock 
Van Deventer). 583 pp. Paper, 50 cents. Chicago: Rand, 
McNally, & Co. 1894. 
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HELPFUL HINTS ANDSUGGESTIONS. 


Pigeon-hole Extension.— Every writer who 
has used pigeon-holes — and every writer should 
use pigeon-holes — has found that he didn’t have 
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pigeon-holes enough. I don't mean writers who 
have pigeon-holes for ornament ; I mean writers 
who use pigeon-holes — who take things out of 
them as often as they put them in— who don’t 
have one particular receptacle marked “ Im- 
mediate,” and always crammed to overflowing, 
with the undisturbed dust of ages on. the mis- 
cellany jammed inside. When writers who 
really use pigeon-holes, then, find the supply of 
available pigeon-holes giving out — as it always 
does when you use ’em right —they may find it 
a good scheme to subdivide them by the use 
of envelopes. Six labelled envelopes, with 
the flaps tucked in, inside of one labelled 
pigeon-hole, are almost as good as seven pigeon- 
holes —and they take up much less room. For 
instance, a pigeon-hole labelled “ Material for 
Articles Under Way ” may have in it envelopes 
labelled “ Suicide as a Fine Art,” “ The Idiocy 
of Editors,” “Bicycling for Bishops,” “The 
Disadvantages of Putting Arsenic in Nursing 
Bottles,” “Sleeplessness the True Theory of 
Insomnia,” and “ How I Wrote My Successful 
Novel.” Notes or newspaper clippings for use 
in the final writing of any one of these interest- 
ing articles may be filed in the proper envelope, 
where they will be found happily classified, 


when the day for writing it arrives. Ww. H. H. 
Boston, Mass. 





To Mend Torn Pages. — If you chance to 
tear a page of the book you are reading, take 
some white tissue paper and the white of an 
egg for mucilage, and you can mend them 
neatly with very little trouble. The white of 
the egg will not stain the paper, and the tissue 
paper is so thin that print can easily be read 
through it. A. B. L. 

Meprorp, Mass. 
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‘LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





{The publisher of Tue Waiter will send to any address a 


copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 


on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical, 
with three cents postage added. Readers who send to the pub- 
lishers of the periodicals indexed for copies containing the ar- 
ticles mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they will men- 


‘tion Tus Writer when they write. } 





Tue First-Epittion Mania. William Roberts. Re- 
printed from Fortnightly Review in Sunday School Times 
(8 c. ) for April 7. 


My First Visir to New Encianp. W. D. Howells. 
Harper's Monthly (38 c. ) for May. 

Constance Fgsntmore Wootson. Charles Dudley Warner. 
“* Editor’s Study ” in Harper's Monthly (38 c. ) for May. 

FLAMMARION, THE AsTRONOMER. R. H. Sherard. Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine (18 c. ) for May. 

BooKBINDINGS OF THE Past. Brander Matthews. Cen- 
tury (38 c.) for May. 

Tue EnGusn LancuaGce in America. W. J. Stillman. 
Century (38 c. ) for May. 

. Tue Vatue or Diacect. Professor A. Wauchope. North 
American Review (53 c. ) for May. 

Tue Unknown Lire or Curist. Edward Everett Hale. 
North American Review (53 c. ) for May. 

Tue SMALLEst Books 1n THE Wortp~ Gaston Tissan- 
dier. Translated from La Nature in Literary Digest (13 ¢. ) 
for April 28. 

ILLUMINATED Manuscripts. Literary Digest (13 ¢.) for 
April 28. 

Tue Limit of ATHLETICS FOR Brain Workers. Mau- 
rice Thompson. Chautauguan (28 c. ) for May. 

Encuish Motuers in Fact anv Fiction. Miss E. F. 
Andrews. Chautauguan (28 c. ) for May. 

Fitz-James O’Brien anv His Time. Champion Bissell. 
Lippincott's (28 c. ) for May. 

RupimenTary Mistakes oF Writers. Liffpincott’s (28 c. ) 
for May. 

WaAsHINGTON Ikrvinc. With fac-simile of his manuscript. 
Brander Matthews. S?. Nicholas (28c ) for May. 

Apvice To Younc Writers. Illustrated with portraits. 
Lew Wallace, James Grant Wilson. George W. Cable, Julia 
Ward Howe, H. H. Boyesen, Gertrude Atherton. Demorest’s 
(23 c. ) for May. 

Tue Ernicat VALug or tHe Novev. D. H. Hill, Jr. 
Southern Magazine (28 c. ) for May. 

S. R. Crockett. With portrait. Bookman (20c.) for 
April. 

Reatism or To-pay. Countess Cowper. Reprinted from 
Nineteenth Century in Eclectic ( 48 c. ) for May. 

Francis PARKMAN AND His Work. A. E. Bradley. 
Reprinted from Macmillan’s Magazine in Eclectic ( 48 c.) 
for May. 

Tue Art or Reavinc Books. J. E. C. Welldon. Re- 
printed from National Review in Eclectic ( 48 c. ) for May. 

Mrs. MarGcaret Deano. With portrait. Literary 
Monthly (13 ¢. ) for April 26. 

A Gtance at Lamrman. Arthur J. Stringer. Canadian 
Magazine ( 28 c.) for April. 

Miss Nancy Baitey (the English indexer). With por- 
trait. Ladies’ Home Journal (13 c.) for May. 

Francis PARKMAN. —I. Justin Winsor. II. John Fiske. 
Atlantic Monthly ( 38 c.) for May. 

Portry iN GENERAL AND IN PARTICULAR. Aflantic 
Monthly (38 c. ) for May. 

Mernops or EnGravinc.—II. American Journal of 
Photography (28 c.) for April. 

PxHotToGravure. /hoto-A merican (13 ¢. ) for April. 

Grorce licknor Curtis. With portrait. Harper's 
Weekly (13.¢ ) for April 7. 

Grorce pu Maurier. With portrait. Henry James. 
Harper s Weekly (13 c.) for April 14. 

Henry Casot Lopes. With portrait. Theodore Roose- 
velt. Harper's Weekly (13 c. ) for April 14. 

Tue Concressional. Lisrary. With illustrations. Nannie 
Belle Maury. Harper's Weekly (13 c.) for April 21. 
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Davip Dupiey Fiecv. With portrait. Harger’s Weekly 
(13 c.) for April 21. 

Notgss ano Letters. AHarfer’s Bazar (13 c.) for 
April 21. 

Tue Epitror1at anp Its Functions 1n JOURNALISM. 
C. L. Wood. Journalist (13 c. ) for April 21. 

Epison AND THE Kinetiscops. With illustrations. Photo- 
graphic Times (18 c. ) for April 6. 


ys 


NEWS AND NOTES. 








Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton will sail for 
Europe about May 26. 


Miss Agnes Repplier will sail for Europe 
about May 1, to be absent several months. 


Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, who has been 
in Washington this winter, has been visiting in 
Boston. She will go to London this month, as 
usual. 


Mr. and Mrs. Rudyard Kipling and the baby 
Kipling have sailed for England, where they 
will spend the summer. 


Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale celebrated 
his seventy-second birthday, April 3, in Wash- 
ington. 

An Irish magazine for Irish readers, written 
by Irishmen and Irishwomen, and called the 
Old Country, will be begun in Dublin this 
month, under the editorship of Rev. Frederick 
Langbridge. 

The hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
William Cullen Bryant will be observed Novem- 
ber 3, at Great Barrington, Mass. 


John Brisben Walker, publisher of the Cos- 
mopolitan, has decided to move his plant and 
publication office from New York to Irvington- 
on-the-Hudson, where he now resides. 


The University Magazine (New York ) has 


gone into a receiver’s hands. It was started 
about six years ago. 


The comic weekly Had/o (New York) has 
suspended publication. Carl Hauser and Con- 
stantine de Grimm, the artist, were the founders 
of the paper, and De Grimm was the principal 
pictorial contributor. 


The firm of Charles L. Webster & Co., New 
York, consisting of Samuel L. Clemens ( “ Mark 


Twain ”) and Fred J. Hall, made an assignment 
April 18. 


Miss Charlotte Yonge, for forty-three years 
the editor of the Monthly Packet, has been 
retired. 


The Minerva Publishing Company, of 25 
Vandewater street, New York city, has con- 
fessed judgment for $14,983 in favor of Frank 
T. Morrill on a demand note dated March 24, 
for a loan. The judgment is signed by T. T. 
Timayenis as president. The sheriff has re- 
ceived an execution for $136 against the com- 
pany in favor of Eugene A. Hoffman, and has 
levied on the safe and a quantity of books. 
Mr. Morrill says that he owns the plant. 


e Engraver and Printer Company, of Bos- 
ton, has been reorganized, and will continue 
the publication of the Engraver and Printer. 
Henry Lewis Johnson retains the position of 
editor, while Albert G. Glover will be the busi- 
ness manager. 


The Avena ( Baston) closes its ninth volume 
with the May number. The Arena has made 
steady progress since its foundation, and now 
firmly holds its place as one of the three leading 
American reviews. 

The advertisement writers of Washington 
have organized the Ad. Writers’ Association, 
its members being G. A. Lewis, E. F. Fane, G. 
Nordlinger, Carl Fast, G. W. Miller, F. McC. 
Smith, J. A. Shaffer, C. C. Archibald, J. Price, 
A. Kaufman, W. G. Kent, William A. Hunger- 
ford, I. Gans, and F. H. Pierce. The officers 
of the association are: President, George A. 
Lewis; vice-president, William A. Hungerford ; 
secretary, F. H. Pierce; treasurer, Isaac Gans. 

William Henry Bishop is now settled in New 
Haven as an instructor in French and Spanish 
at Yale. During five years Mr. and Mrs. 
Bishop, with their two children, “ kept house in 
romantic places,”—in France and Italy prin- 
cipally, — and their experiences are given in the 
“ House Hunter in Europe,” recently published 
in attractive form by Harper & Brothers, which 
tells how little it costs to keep house in Europe, 
and what pleasure there is in it. 

Public Opinion ( Washington ) began its ninth 
year with its number of April 5. Pudlic 
Opinion is an invaluable help to all who want 
to keep informed regarding the leading topics 
of the day. 
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Notwithstanding all rumors to the contrary, 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes has definitely de- 
cided that he will not give his memoirs to the 
public during his lifetime. In a recent conver- 
sation Dr. Holmes remarked: “I work at the 
memoirs an hour or two each day, and am 
making satisfactory progress. That is, I have 
about one-half completed of all I shall write.” 


Flammarion, the French astronomer and 
author, as seen in his Paris home and amidst 
his daily tasks, is the subject of an article by 
R. H. Sherard in McClure’s Magazine ( New 
York) for May. The article is fully illustrated. 


The next annual meeting of the Western AsSo- 
ciation of Writers is to be held at Spring Foun- 
tain Park, Warsaw, Ind., during the last week 
in June, beginning Monday evening and closing 
Friday evening. Those who wish more accu- 
rate information can obtain it by addressing the 
secretary, Miss Ida May Davis, Terre Haute, 
Ind. 

Miss Beatrice Harraden, the author of “ Ships 
That Pass in the Night,” will shortly arrive in 
New York on her way to California. She in- 
tends, by advice of her doctor, to spend several 
months there on a fruit farm. Miss Harraden 
some time ago lost the use of her right hand 
through entire failure of the ulnar nerve by 
overstrain in writing and in’cello playing. She 
is too nervous for dictation, and hated a type- 
writer, and has consequently had to do a large 
part of her writing with her left hand. Her 
little book, it is said, was written with the 
greatest difficulty. She means to write another 
novel while in California. Miss Harraden is a 
member of a musical and artistic family, the 
daughter of a man of scientific attainments, 
who is her sternest literary critic. She has 
taken a B. A. degree in classics and mathe- 
matics at the London University, and heartily 
advocates the higher education of women. She 
is also an enthusiastic supporter of woman’s 
suffrage. Her new book, a collection of short 
stories, is coming from the Putnam press. 


The Photographic Times (New York) says 
that more than seventy-five per cent. of the 
illustrated books now published are indebted 
to photography, directly or indirectly, for their 
illustration. 


Porter & Coates, of Philadelphia, in view of 
the great interest now taken in the history of 
American families, are issuing in the Literary 
Era a list of the American genealogies which 
have been printed in book form. The list will 
be brought up to date, and will be much more 
complete than any such work heretofore at- 
tempted. 


A new portrait of Benjamin Franklin has been 
discovered recently in Paris, a terra-cotta me- 
dallion modelled from life, which shows the 
genial side of Franklin’s nature better than any 
existing portrait. Paul Leicester Ford has 
written a brief article to accompany a photo- 
graph of it in Scribner's Magazine for May. 


The Forum's circulation has jumped from 
16,000 to 46,000 per month, as a result of the 
reduction of the price from fifty cents to twenty- 
five centsanumber. The American News Com- 
pany’s order for the May issue is 25,000 copies. 
Formerly the news company took 6,000 copies 
each month. 

Dr. Noah Brooks, until recently editor of the 
Newark (N. J.) Advertiser, has returned to his 
birthplace at Castine, Me., where he intends to 
spend the rest of his days. 


J. M. Stoddart, who has had a long connec- 
tion with Lippincott’s Magazine as editor and 
manager, has accepted a position with an inter- 
national publishing company, and has been 
obliged to sever his connection with Lippin- 
cott’'s. The name of his successor has not yet 
been announced. 


The Washington Capital says that Corporal 
Tanner is to become the editor of Home and 
Country, the soldiers’ magazine, published in 
New York. 

Aubrey Beardsley, the artist whose fantastic 
drawings are just now a “fad” of English 
bookmakers, is not much more than twenty 
years old. 

The very latest literary novelty in France is 
a story written by collaboration, and printed in 
two kinds of type, so that the reader may see 
at a glance which author he is perusing. 

John Oliver Hobbs in private life is Mrs. 
Craigie. She is twenty-six years old, and al- 


though she has spent her life in England and 
France, she is by birth an American. 
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Speaking of General Grant’s “ Memoirs,” T. 
<. Crawford, in McClure’s Magazine for May, — 
which, by the way, is a Grant number, — says: 
“No other book written in this country has 
ever returned such a large reward. At the 
time of this writing the Grant family has re- 
ceived from the royalties paid by the publishers 
of the work more than $440,000, and the sale 
still goes on. The cheaper edition, which the 
publishers are now about to bring out, may 
result in another phenomenal sale, so that it is 
within the range of possibility that the 
“Memoirs” may yield in the neighborhood of 
three-quarters of a million of dollars to General 
Grant’s heirs.” 


“Fra Paolo Sarpi, the Greatest of the Vene- 
tians,” by Alexander Robertson, is announced 
by Thomas Whittaker. The author has been a 
resident of Venice for many years, and has 
studied closely the subject of his monograph. 


Francis Thompson, who is hailed in London 
as a great poet, was selling matches in the 
streets not long ago. This was only a tem- 
porary experience with poverty, however, for he 
is a college-bred man, well up in the classics 
and in medicine. His first book of verse, pub- 
lished last December, has already gone through 
three editions. At present he is living a retired 
life at a Capuchin monastery in Wales. 


Mr. John Holmes, the brother of Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, and equally dear with his 
famous relative to the smaller circle which sur- 
rounds him in Cambridge, is suffering from im- 
paired sight; yet, with characteristic courage, 
he is taking up the study of the piano at his 
advanced age. 

Henry Mills Alden, who is a descendant of 
John Alden of Mayflower fame, has been editor 
of Harper's Magazine for twenty-seven years. 


“Do show us the manuscript of ‘ Pem- 
broke!’ Do let us see ‘Pembroke!’” ex- 
claimed two young ladies who were being 
conducted through Harper & Brothers’ com- 
posing-room. They were not to be comforted 
when they learned that the story was wholly 
typewritten, and, while reverently holding some 
of the typewritten sheets, declared it was as if 
they had hoped to take Miss Wilkins’ hand, 
but had only touched her glove. 





Caspar W. Whitney has just returned from 
his pilgrimage to Great Britain, where he spent 
ten weeks visiting the various sport centres. 
His impréssions, profusely illustrated, will be 
given in the series of articles now running in 
Harper's Weekly, touching upon the general 
sporting spirit of England. 

Still another Scotch writer has risen into 
prominence of late years, and one, moreover, 
who, following in the wake of Stevenson and 
Barrie, bids fair to rival even them in popu- 
larity. For, although “The Raiders” is only 
the second work of the Rev. S. E. Crockett, of 
Penicuick, there has been the greatest demand 
for it even in advance of its publication. On 
the other side the entire edition was sold out 
before it was issued, and here in America a 
second edition has been called for only a week 
after the publication of the first. 


The congress of authors and journalists in 
Germany has petitioned the reichstag for the 


“cancellation of the copyright treaty concluded 


in 1892 with the United States. The petition- 
ers advise that no other treaty be made unless 
it be fully reciprocal. 


The last of the important series of papers of 
literary criticism by James Russell Lowell ap- 
pears in the Century for May, underjthe title 
of “Fragments,” consisting of three short 
articles; one on “ Life in Literature and Lan- 
guage ”’; another on the epic of “ Kalevala,” of a 
portion of which there is an unpublished trans- 
lation in verse by Mr. Lowell; and third, a 
beautiful passage on the differences between 
style and manner. 

The profits of literature, as examplified in 
the case of Mrs. Humphry Ward, are thus dis- 
cussed in the Critic: “For the American and 
English markets alone she was paid for ‘ David 
Grieve’ $80,000. She got from the British 
colonies— Australia, India, etc.—no mean 
sum, I fancy, for they are big countries, and 
their people are great readers of popular litera- 
ture. Say that she gets $80,000 more for 
‘Marcella,’ and that she got $40,000 for ‘ Robert 
Elsmere.’ That is $200,000 for three books 
written during a period of about six years. 


Not bad pay, when one considers that it is all 
profit.” 
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The formation is announced in England of a 
Bronté Society, the object of which is to ac- 
quire literary, artistic, and family memorials of 
the Brontés; photographs of persons and places 
identified with them and their works in York- 
shire, Ireland, Cornwall, Essex, Brussels, etc. ; 
copies of all books and fugitive articles, illus- 
trating the novels and the districts in which the 
Brontés resided — all these acquisitions to be 
placed at Haworth, or some other appropriate 
locality, for the free inspection of the members 
of the society, and to be offered for public ex- 
hibition. Mme. Emma C. Cortazzo, 330 Dart- 
mouth street, Boston, will be glad to furnish 
information on this subject, unofficially, to those 
interested. 

The Sketch (London) prints an interview 
with “ Iota,” a new writer, who has made a suc- 
cess with her novel, “ A Yellow Aster.” A por- 
trait accompanies the article. “Jota’s” real 
name is Mrs. Mannington Caffyn. She is de- 


scribed as “a tall, fair woman, with Irish eyes - 


smiling out of a clever, earnest face, with just a 
suspicion of a dainty brogue.” 

The real name of Henry Seton Merriman, 
whose novel, “ With Edged Tools,” is now run- 
ning anonymously through the Cornhill Maga- 
zine, is H. S. Scott. Mr. Scott is the author 
of “ The Slave of the Lamp.” 


In Harper's Magazine for May W. D. How- 
ells gives his first impressions of New England. 
As a young man he made a journey from his 
home in Columbus, O., to Boston, where he met 
Longfellow, Lowell, Emerson, Holmes, Haw- 
thorne, and most other literary lights of the 
New England of thirty years ago. The account 
of this journey will be given in four papers, the 
first, which appears in the May Harfer’s, deal- 
ing with the journey as far as Portland, and de- 
scribing a chance meeting with Bayard Taylor. 


The frontispiece of Wélson’s Photographic 
Magazine ( New York ) for April is an exquisite 
example of the best modern photographic por- 
trait work. 


The Magazine of Art (New York) for May 
has, besides a full-page etching and other at- 
tractive features, a sketch of Emile Wauters, 
portrait painter, with some interesting exam- 
ples of his work. 


The editor of the English Pud/ic Opinion 
since 1884 has been Percy White, the author 
of “Mr. Bailey-Martin.” The success of his 
first novel has induced Mr. White to write an- 
other, which will also be in autobiographical 
form. 


Stanley J. Weyman, whose historical novels 
have given him a substantial fame in England, 
is thirty-nine years old, an Oxford graduate, 
and has had experience as a newspaper man 
and a lawyer. 


Mrs. Terry, of Rome, Italy, the mother of F. 
Marion Crawford, is said to be the oldest 
American resident of the Eternal City. She 
was living there with her first husband, Thomas 
Crawford, the sculptor, when Hawthorne wrote 
“The Marble Faun,” in which Mr. Crawford, 
his identity lightly veiled, figures conspicuously. 

The editor of the Popular Science Monthly 
takes certain imaginative writers to task for 
their unscientific and absurd statements regard- 
ing “the young moon” and “the crescent 
moon,” and advises them to leave it alone, be- 
cause they so often contrive to get it in the 
wrong place. In a recent story which has 
come under his notice he finds two friends 
described as sitting out one summer evening, 
looking over the Thames, and the writer goes 
on to say: “ By this time the young moon had 
arisen, and its cold light shimmered over the 
misty river.” Such writers are reminded that 
the young moon goes to bed early, and can 
never be seen in the process of rising. 

Mrs. Jane G. Austin died in Boston, March 
30. 

Mrs. J. A. Allen, of Kingston, Ont., mother 
of Grant Allen, novelist and essayist, is dead. 

Ben King, the Michigan poet and humorist, 
was found dead in bed April 7, at a hotel at 
Bowling Green, Ky., where he had appeared in 
public the night before. His home was in St. 
Joseph, Mich., where he had a wife and two 
children. 

David Dudley Field died in New York city 
quite suddenly, from pneumonia, April 13. He 
had just returned from Europe, and was appar- 
ently in excellent health. 

Major Joseph Kirkland died in Chicago, of 
heart disease, April 29. 





